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La vita inia di mille ingiurie al giorno, 
E pid ch' altro sard detto musorno"; 

II, viii, 3. " . . . e pregoti per Dio . . . 

5. Ch' altrui tu non discopri tal disio, 

Che noia men potria seguire assai." 

In the Proemio of the Mlostrato, Boccaccio 
states that Troilo in his grief for the absence of 
his lady and in his desire to win that lady repre- 
sents Boccaccio himself. 80 

The invective against women which appears in 
I, xxii, as an element of the mocking of the lov- 
ers, is paralleled in the recognized sources of the 
Filostrato — the Roman de Troie and the Eistoria 
troiana — by an invective inserted in the story of 
Troylus and Briseida at the time of their sepa- 
ration.' 1 There is, however, no tangible verbal 
parallelism between the invective in the Mlostrato 
and the invectives in the sources. Troilo' s state- 
ment of experience in early loves, his determina- 
tion not to be taken in the wiles of love, his 
mocking of lovers, his self scorn on falling in 
love with Griseida, and his fear of retaliatory 
mocking are not paralleled in the Roman de Troie 
or in the Historia troiana. " 

Troilo* s bitter experience in early love, as stated 
in I, xxiii, corresponds to Caleone's experience 
with Abrotonia ; and Troilo' s determination not 
to be taken in the wiles of love, which appears in 
I, xxiv, xxxviii, and 1, corresponds to the 
similar determinations of Idalagos and of Caleone. 

Troilo' s habit of mocking lovers is mentioned 
in I, xxi, xxii, xxiv, xxv, xxvi, xxix, 1-2, 5-6, 
xxxi, xxxii, 1, and li, and his fear of retaliatory 
mocking in I, xxxi, xxxv, li, liv, and II, viii. 

80 The statement, ' ' 1' altre cose, che oltre a queste vi sono 
assai, niuna, siccome gia dissi, a me non appartiene, n6 
per me vi si pone, ma perche la storia nel nobile inna- 
morato giovane lo richiede" (ed. cit., p. 9) applies only 
to the narration of the period of happiness of Troilo. This 
is made evident by the content of the passage referred to 
by the phrase "siccome gia dissi," and by that of the 
immediately subsequent passage beginning "da ease po- 
trete comprendere qnanti e quali siano i miei disii." 

a A. Joly, Benoit de Sainte-More et le Roman de Troie, 
Paris, 1870, p. 89 (vv. 13412-13430) ; Guido delle Co- 
lonne. Hysteria troiana, Strassburg, 1489, sig. i 2 r. col. 
2— v. col. 1. 

n I am indebted for the material of this paragraph to 
Dr. Karl Young, who has investigated the relations of the 
FUosirato to the Soman de Troie and the Hutoria troiana. 



This reiteration indicates that the idea of such 
mocking was deeply impressed in Boccaccio's 
mind : such depth of impression indicates that 
the source of the idea was in Boccaccio's actual 
experience. The expression of the fear of re- 
taliation in particular bears the marks of psy- 
chological verisimilitude. 

Ernest H. Wilkins. 
Harvard University. 



THE PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN 
GERMAN i + r + DENTAL. 

Bahlsen {The Teaching of Modern Languages, 
Boston, 1905, p. 55) speaks of the too open pro- 
nunciation of English-speaking pupils when deal- 
ing with the German i and « sound (ieh bin die 
Mutter) . Vietor (Kleine Phonetik des Deutsehen, 
EngUsehen und Franzosischen, 3. Ausg., 1897, p. 
43, § 73) locates the German I and t as follows : 



(*) 
(5) 



(«) 



The I is closed, that is, the tongue is high and 
tense ; the I is opener, the tongue less high and 
less tense, and drawn back a trifle along the 

i a line. 

i occurs in open syllables (like Uben, written 

lieben) ; 
t occurs in syllables closed by an r (like mir) ; 
l occurs in syllables closed by an h Qikeihnen), 
the h here being usually a mere ortho- 
graphic symbol, without historical bear- 
ing on the question ; 
I occurs only in closed syllables (mit, bin, ist, 

April). 
Our English grammars of the German language, 
as well as many works on phonetics, both English 
and German, state that this 1 is pronounced like i 
in the English word pin, or German bin. Jes- 
persen {Lehrbuch der Phonetik, 1904, p. 142, 
§ 148) says English i in bit, in, mid, fish, &c., 
is perhaps a trifle lowered in comparison to- the 
German I. Also Hempl (see below), p. 135, 
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§ 201, Remark, says German i is usually some- 
what higher than the corresponding English 
sound. Curme (.4 Grammar of the German Lan- 
guage, New York and London, 1905, p. 19) says 
German I is pronounced "much as i in English 
pin." 

It seems to the present writer that the German 
I of bin, id, &c., is a trifle higher than i in Eng- 
lish pin ; that German i before r -\- dental (as in 
Wirt, Hirt) is still higher ; and that German i 
before r, h or in open syllables, is highest of all. 
Represented on the triangle, we should have ap- 
proximately, 




the I being as in G. lieben, mir ; the 1 as in G. 
bin, ist ; and the i in G. Wirt, Hirt, &c. , being a 
sound between I and 1, a trifle longer, higher and 
more front than I, but not so longj high nor front 
as i. 

The teachers of German in this country who 
have come under the observation of the writer, 
pronounce G. ist, Wirt, Hirt and Engl, pin all 
with the same 1. The educated North Germans 
who have come under the observation of the 
writer in Germany (for example, in Berlin, where 
the writer spent three years), have seemed some 
to pronounce ist with I like that in English pin ; 
some to pronounce ist with the vowel a trifle higher 
than I of English pin, and all to pronounce i of 
Wirt, Hirt, &c., midway between I (of ist) and i 
{of lieben). The writer would be glad to have 
other expressions of opinion in regard to this mat- 
ter. Hempl, in his German Orthography and 
Phonology (Boston, 1897), p. 96, states that X 
does not lengthen before r + d, t, z, &c. When, 
in Berlin, the present writer pronounced for ex- 
ample Hirt, Wirt with the I of G. id, some Ger- 
man present invariably repeated the word, pro- 
nouncing it with an i about midway between I and 
i ; whereas id, bin, &c., pronounced with an t 
about like that of Engl, pin, went unchallenged. 

From the beginning of the modern German 
period final r usually lengthened a preceding 
accented vowel, as in vor,.her, &c, exerting an 



effect different from that of other final consonants 
(Curme, p. 16). See also Curme, p. 15 : — "The 
vowels a, e and less frequently other vowels, are 
long before r -\- dental (d, t, z, s, seh) : werden, 
Sekwert, Quarz, &o. This pronunciation is a 
new development, and is not yet universally 
recognized." Curme thus recognizes the pronun- 
ciation of a, e as long before r -\- dentals (and less 
frequently other vowels) ; and to the writer the 
German i before r -\- dentak (also in Kirche, with 
its front, palatal oh), sounds at least half long, or 
about midway between t and %. 

According to the above, it is the back vowels, 
u aud o, which are most obstinate in their resist- 
ance to the lengthening influence of r, due perhaps 
to the fact that r itself up to the past century was, 
and in many localities in Germany to-day is still, 
pronounced in the front of the mouth (with the 
tip of the tongue). So the combination of the 
two front consonants, r + dental, formed appar- 
ently an insurmountable obstacle to the lengthen- 
ing (and raising) of the back vowels u and o (iust 
as in Old High German r -\- cons, prevented the 
umlauting, or fronting and raising of a, the only 
vowel umlauted at that time, so far as we know ; 
the back vowels u and o again, according to the 
records preserved, are the vowels that everywhere 
resisted umlaut then, just as they resist lengthen- 
ing before r + dental now) ; whereas r alone could 
not prevent it, as in nur, v5r. Theoretically, an 
I, t or a might be at least somewhat lengthened 
before r -f- any other front consonant (for example 
r + palatal eh, as in Kirehe) as well as before 
r -{- dentals ; since presumably it requires less 
time to speak two front consonants, as in Erde, 
than front cons. -|- back cons., as in Arger (so 
more time would be left in the former case, Erde, 
for the vowel) ; tho of combinations of two con- 
sonants it requires, theoretically speaking, least 
time to pronounce two of a kind (i. e., denial -f 
dental, like r -)- t), so that more time or breath 
would be left for a vowel before, say, dental -f- 
dental (like Wirt, irren, Art, Arzt, or Arzt, Erde) 
than for one before, say, bilabial -(- dental, dental 
-f- bilabial, or dental + guttural, &c. (for ex- 
ample, r + b, as in German Erbe ; or, r -\- g, as 
in Arger). 

Caroline T. Stewabt. 
University of Missouri. 



